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FOREWORD 


Every  other  week  thirty-five  members  of  the  Kosmos  Club, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  meet  at  the  home  of  some  member.  In 
turn  the  members  prepare  and  present  a  "paper"  on  some  in- 
teresting topic.  My  choice  of  a  topic  was  "Taxation  in  South 
Carolina."  The  reading  of  the  paper  is  followed  by  a  general 
discussion.  This  plan  necessarily  involves  a  time  limit  for  the 
presentation  of  "the  paper  of  the  evening."  This  explanation 
is  made  to  indicate  that  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full  and 
complete  presentation  of  the  tax  problem.  At  best  it  would 
only  be  an  effort  to  point  out  the  more  important  phases  of  the 
question. 

The  request  has  been  made  that  the  paper  be  printed  and  it 
is  offered  as  it  was  read  before  the  Kosmos  Club. 

AUGUST  KOHN. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  June,  1921. 


Taxation  In  South  Carolina 


The  Kosmos  Club  will  hardly  expect  anything  humorous  from 
me,  neither  does  it  want  me  to  discuss  free  verse,  the  drama 
or  many  of  the  other  topics  so  frequently  presented  here.  My 
subject  is  decidedly  serious. 

When  at  Carolina,  the  class  day  poet,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  orator,  came  to  my  name,  it  was  the  "statistical  fiend"  that 
I  was  called,  and  my  trend  has  ever  been  along  the  line  of  fig- 
ures. 

Let  us  here  this  evening  undertake  to  exchange  ideas,  that 
may  in  some  small  degree  be  helpful  in  getting  a  serious  grasp, 
of  a  real  problem  that  confronts  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
The  inclination  unfortunately  is  to  avoid  the  issue  in  the 
hope  that  something  will  happen  that  may  automatically  solve 
the  problem.     It  can  not  be  settled  in  that  wise. 

First:  South  Carolina  must  continue  to  develop,  educa- 
tionally and  socially;  this  will  mean  greater  prosperity. 

Second:  This  development  must  necessarily  involve  the 
expenditure  of  more  money. 

Third :  The  cry  of  the  people  is  that  they  are  already  tax 
burdened. 

Fourth :  Admitting  that  more  money  is  needed  for  adequate 
and  wise  expansion  and  development,  how  can  it  be  raised? 
This  is  the  perhaps  uninteresting  topic  that  I  want  to  discuss 
seriously  with  this  most  intelligent  group  of  men;  men  whose 
views  count,  men  who  can  carry  the  message;  if  it  be  worth 
while. 

There  is  no  avail  in  blaming  others  or  ourselves  for  the 
errors  of  the  past,  they  have  piled  up  ahead  of  us.  Time  and 
again  the  horrible— that's  an  awkward  word,  but  it  fits— short- 
comings of  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  South  Carolina 
have  been  recounted.     Committee  after  committee  has  recom- 
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mended  and  abused  the  existing  laws.  Recently  a  painstaking 
legislative  committee  has  called  it  an  "outlaw"  system,  and 
that  is  moderate.  Governors  have  pleaded  that  something  be 
done  for  relief.  Governor  Cooper's  specific  and  well-framed 
tax  programme  unfortunately  failed  in  every  detail  to  find 
place  on  the  statute  books.  It  is  to  beg  you  to  help  secure  this 
result,  in  part  at  least,  if  you  would  have  South  Carolina  grow 
and  broaden  as  she  should,  that  I  write  this  paper.  That's  the 
whole  appeal. 

I  have  been,  I  think,  a  close  observer  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  South  Carolina  for  more  than  a  generation. 
I  have  been  a  daily  attendant  on  every  legislative  session  during 
these  years,  and  right  or  wrong  the  people  generally  are  opposed 
to  higher  tax  rates  regardless  of  the  need  of  the  State.  It  is 
an  up-hill  task  to  try  to  educate  the  people  that  money  should  be 
spent  on  education  or  roads  or  charitable  institutions,  or  new 
undertakings,  no  matter  how  important,  if  it  must  be  done  by 
further  property  taxation.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
the  time  trying  to  educate  our  people  to  the  absolute  importance 
of  devising  new  methods  of  securing  revenue.  That's  the  real 
hope  .  It  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  grow  as  we  should.  Of 
the  $448,222,786.00  of  taxable  property  in  South  Carolina  by 
the  last  published  reports  $212,520,412.00  is  of  real  estate,  i.  e. 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  property  consists  of  lands  and 
lots.  This  is  an  agricultural  State  and  of  the  52  per  cent,  of  real 
estate  $134,424,328.00  or  half  is  from  country  real  estate.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  present  day  tax  situation.  The  land  owners 
object  to  heavier  taxation  whether  it  be  derived  by  increased  as- 
sessment or  increased  levy.  They  are  in  control  of  legislation 
and  have  been,  and  that  is  the  condition  that  must  be  realized.  It 
is  to  suggest  the  other  sources  or  methods  of  taxation  that  this 
paper  is  presented.  I  might  spend  the  alloted  time  pointing 
out  the  defects,  and  possible  remedies  of  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem, but  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  utterly  fail  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  What  we  need  is  more  money — much  more, 
for  the  State's  proper  expansion  and  development. 

To  get  the  better  perspective  of  the  present  tax  situation  let 
me  say  that  the  chief  source  of  income  is  from  what  is  called 
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the  property  tax  and  the  assessment  figures  given  by  the  Com- 
mission, for  taxation  in  1920  are: 

Real  estate  in  country  (lands) $109,876,985 

Buildings 25,291,376 

Value  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns  . .     76,052,148 

Total  real  estate  assessments $212,250,421 

Personal  property $189,482,339 

Railroad  property 46,220,027 

Taxable  property  for  1920 $448,222,786 

This  further  subdivision  of  assessed  valuations  will  be  in- 
teresting : 

Net  bank  and  trust  company  ass'ments  .  .$  12,800,336 

Cotton  mills 52,464,905 

Cotton  seed  oil  mills 2,500,435 

Fertilizer  plants 4,064,787 

Railroad  property  (including  real  estate)  48,628,122 

Water,  light  and  power  companies  ....  10,352,417 

Street  railways 1,422,595 

Pullman  Company 213,608 

Express 197,13/ 

Telegraph  and  telephone 2,846,493 

Now  for  the  further  preliminaries  and  the  data  on  the  money 
actually  paid  into  the  State  Treasurer's  office,  the  sources  being 
stated  in  round  numbers  and  only  the  larger  revenues  being 
shown  for  the  year  1920 : 

Current  and  back  direct  property  taxes  .  .$  3,700,000 

Privilege  fertilizer  tax  to  Clemson  College  276,000 

Insurance  Department 418,000 

Charter  fees 78,000 

Corporation  license  fees  (through  Comp- 
troller)     119,000 

Corporation  licenses 75,000 

Penitentiary 121,000 

Game  Warden's  office 122,000 

Food  and  oil  inspection 110,000 
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Cotton  warehouses 17,000 

State  Highway  Dept.    (State's  part)    ..  113,000 

Bank  Examiner 20,000 

Various   State   Colleges  and   institutional 

fees  including  Clemson  College  ....  530,000 

Some  of  these  items,  as  will  be  noted,  embrace  payments 
that  are  made  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  are  then  expended 
by  appropriation  or  voucher  of  the  receiving  institutions. 

The  Real  Sore  Spot 

Just  get  this  central  idea  firmly  and  definitely  fixed  in  your 
minds,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  total  tax  revenue  col- 
lected in  South  Carolina  was  $1.84  per  capita  and  of  this  $1.66 
per  capita  was  on  general  property.  In  simpler  language  nine- 
ty per  cent  of  the  total  collected  tax  in  this  State  came  from  the 
property  tax.  It  is  the  highest  proportion  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  discouraging.  Of  course,  more 
money  is  needed,  more  revenues  must  be  collected,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  we  now  pay  the  highest  property  tax,  as  related 
to  other  forms  of  taxation  of  any  State.  Other  states  pay 
higher  per  capita  property  tax,  but  none  show  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  tax  derived  from  the  property  tax  alone. 
The  average  percentage  of  property  tax  revenue  to  total 
tax  revenue  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union  is  sixty-five  per 
cent,  while  with  us  it  is  ninety.  That's  the  point.  In  Delaware 
the  per  cent  is  only  twenty.  For  all  the  South  Atlantic  States  the 
average  is  sixty  one  per  cent.  Some  may  say  that  it  is  all  right ; 
that  we  are  approaching  the  Henry  George,  or  single  tax  idea. 
If  so  it  is  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  done.  The  limit  of 
property  tax  has  been  reached  both  in  justice  to  the  property 
holders  and  the  obligation  due  the  State  by  others. 

Look  at  the  record  of  property.  The  South  Carolina  Tax 
Commission  has  in  spite  of  the  terrific  onslaught,  the  violent 
protests  and  the  concentrated  opposition,  added  over  $175,000,- 
000  in  taxable  values  on  real  property.  This  is  fine  and  com- 
mendable. In  the  one  item  of  farm  lands  the  increase  has  been 
forty-two  per  cent.    This  is  a  summary  of  results: 
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Total  assessments : 

1914 $307,178,882.00 

1918.. 378,090,035.00 

1920 448,222,786.00 

The  Tax  Commission  has  verily  had  to  fight  for  its  very 
existence  and  yet  with  it  all  has  made  progress — real  progress. 
It  is  to  my  mind  the  one  outstanding  hope  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. It  can  relieve  the  present  stress  but  its  functions  are  limi- 
ted and  it  must  counter  public  sentiment  if  additional  money  is 
to  be  raised  from  present  day  sources.  The  Tax  Commission, 
the  expert  statisticians,  the  Marion-Christensen-Atkinson-Lide- 
Buckingham-Laney  and  Berry  Commission,  Governor  Cooper, 
and  all  who  have  studied  the  outlook  realize  that  additional 
money  must  come  from  new  sources — that's  the  whole  story. 
Equalization,  market  value  assessments,  finding  and  listing  es- 
caping property,  have  been  accomplished,  and  will  continue. 
This  is  all  to  be  encouraged  and  praised.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished largely  by  the  zeal  of  the  Tax  Commission,  but,  this 
will  realize  but  little  in  actual  dollars,  and  after  all  leaves  un- 
solved the  tax-muddle — how  to  get  the  income  with  the  greatest 
fairness  and  ease.  It  will  not  be,  it  can  not  be,  an  increased 
property  tax,  simply  because  the  people  will  resent  it  to  the 
point  of  making  the  effort  futile.  It  has  to  be  by  methods 
new  to  us  but  old  to  others. 

Full  valuation,  listing  all  escaping  property,  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  are  proper  provided,  of  course,  the  valuations  for 
tax  purposes  are  equitable  and  fair  as  between  individuals  and 
sections. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  stress  this  point,  that  there  is  a 
most  fertile  field  for  additional  taxes  by  the  simple  and  honest 
recourse  of  having  all  real  property  listed  for  taxation.  No 
one  can  defend  the  utter  escape  of  real  estate  from  taxation 
when  the  burden  is  on  the  honest  owner  of  realty.  For  some 
strange  reason  there  has  been  intense  opposition  to  this  effort 
to  list  property  not  now  on  the  books.  A  survey  is  necessary 
and  by  way  of  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  let  me 
say  that  a  typical  survey  and  checking  of  the  City  of  Columbia 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  City  Council  of  Columbia,  and  the 
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Tax  Commission,  has  already  discovered  and  prepared  for 
listing  between  $650,000.00  and  $1,000,000.00.  This  work 
has  been  carefully  executed  by  T.  C.  Hamby,  an  expert  engi- 
neer, and  while  it  is  a  tremendous  task;  the  result  in  actual 
taxes  imposed  on  property  not  now  listed  will  yield  hundreds 
of  times  the  initial  cost  and  will  record  for  future  taxation  this 
mass  of  realty  now  forgotten.  What  has  been  accomplished  in 
Columbia  can  be  duplicated  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  in 
every  other  county  and  community  in  South  Carolina,  if 
properly  done. 

Comparative  Costs 

But  the  remedy:  You've  all  heard  of  "painless  extrac- 
tion"— that's  the  idea;  that  is  the  modem  method,  and  it 
must  come  in  South  Carolina.  They  tell  us  that  the  Federal 
Government  statistics  show  that  in  1918  South  Carolina  was 
the  cheapest  run  government  in  the  Union.  That  is,  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  government  were  $2.15  per  capita  and 
that  the  average  for  all  States  was  $5.47  per  person.  In 
other  words  it  then  cost  the  average  State  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  it  did  South  Carolina  for  the  machinery  of  its  State 
government.  But  the  point  is  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  1918 
revenues  for  that  running  came  from  direct  taxation  on  vis- 
ible property  and  the  majority  of  that  from  real  estate.  Now 
think  of  this ;  the  tax-paying  citizen  of  South  Carolina  outside 
of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  is  now  actually  paying  a  property 
tax  of  3  3-4  per  cent  on  every  dollar  of  property  he  owns  on 
present  assessments  and  where  the  tax  payer  is  so  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  as  to  live  in  a  large  burg  or  city  he  is  paying  6.68 
per  cent  or  practically  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  property,  on 
the  present  basis  of  assessment.  In  Charleston,  Columbia,  Dar- 
lington, Greenville,  Florence  and  other  cities  it  is  even  higher, 
this  on  the  present  assessments.  In  North  Carolina  our  next 
door  neighbor,  it  is  a  fourth  as  much  on  real  property.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  H.  M,  London,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  who  states :  "The  total  county  taxes 
in  this.  Wake  County,  (corresponding  to  our  capital  county, 
Richland)  for  1920,  was  56  cents  the  hundred  dollars  as  com- 
pared with  $1.68,  under  the  old  method  of  property  taxation. 
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The  total  State,  County  and  City  rate  for  1920  was  $1.58,  as 
compared  with  $3.61  2-3  in  1919."  In  Columbia  the  rate  was 
more  than  four  times  as  great  in  1920,  or  72  mills  as  compared 
with  Raleigh's  15.8  mills  for  all  purposes.  Notwithstandnig 
the  lower  property  tax  they  do  things  in  North  Carolina.  Just 
this  one  item — about  $6,750,000  was  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  the  next  two  years  on  permanent  improvements  for  State 
institutions.  South  Carolina  at  the  same  time  felt  compelled 
to  eliminate  each  and  every  item  for  new  buildings  at  State  in- 
stitutions, while  North  Carolina  voted  $6,750,000  for  these 
identical  purposes,  to  be  covered  by  bonds.  This  was,  of  course, 
independent  of  the  stupendous  road  development  plans,  cur- 
rent appropriations  and  maintenance  of  the  various  departments 
and   institutions. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  entire  State  preliminary  to  authorizing  any 
additional  State  bonds  and  such  a  majority,  I  think,  impossible 
to  secure  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  and,  therefore, 
if  results  are  to  be  had  in  our  day  it  is  well  to  look  to  other 
means  for  development  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  a  unit.  I 
am  in  favor  of  such  a  bond  issue  for  permanent  improvements, 
but  we  must  realize  that  it  will  take  both  time  and  effort  to  se- 
cure such  additional  funds. 

Counties  and  cities,  under  restrictions,  can  and  do  issue 
bonds. 

Suppose  we  let  our  minds  rest  from  these  figures  a  mo- 
ment and  look  backward  a  hundred  years.  How  did  our  fore- 
fathers raise  the  money  with  which  to  run  their  government. 
The  appropriation  act   of    1821   embraced   only  three  pages. 

Lands  were  taxed  at  V7  1-2  cents  on  every  $100.00.  Every 
slave  was  taxed  75  cents  per  head,  and  free  negroes  were 
taxed  $2.00  each.  Mills  and  Walter  L.  Fleming  agree  that  in 
1820  the  population  of  the  State  was  502,741.  Of  that  number 
Mills  says  there  were  258,475  negro  slaves— over  half  the  pop- 
ulation—and 6,828  free  blacks.  Fleming  gives  the  number 
of  slaves  at  265,000  in  1820;  323,000  in  1830  and  up  to  1860, 
when  it  stood  at  412,000  slaves.  This  one  source  provided  a 
considerable  part  of  the  State's  revenue. 

Then  they  had  this  little  teaser ;  that  every  person  who  re- 
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sided  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  should  pay  a 
triple  tax  on  all  property  held  in  the  State. 

Shows  and  even  "exhibits  of  wax  figures"  were  taxed  $25 
per  day. 

Stocks  of  goods  were  taxed  as  other  property. 

Insurance  companies  paid  $4,000  each  and  lotteries — quite 
the  fad  in  those  days — contributed  $10,000  each  to  the  State. 

Professions  paid  75  cents  on  each  $100.00  of  business  and  so 
the  wise  law-makers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  saw  that  property 
— largely  real  estate,  should  not  bear  the  entire  burden  of  tax- 
ation. 

But  to  modernize  the  discussion.  There  is  very  much  cur- 
rent data  available.  Besides  statistical  tables  and  general  dis- 
cussions let  me  commend  and  beg  you  and  everyone  else  in- 
terested to  read  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  annual  address  of 
Governor  Robert  A.  Cooper  on  this  absorbing  topic.  He  has 
taken  a  keen,  intelligent  and  patriotic  view  of  the  tax  situation 
and  his  views  deserve  the  utmost  attention  and  I  wish  he  were 
more  insistent  in  his  proper  efforts  to  have  new  sources  of 
revenue  developed  and  utilized.  Some  of  his  proposals  may 
not  be  practicable  at  this  juncture,  but  in  the  main  his  policies 
are  correct.  First  of  all,  in  1920  he  wanted  the  tax  levy  fixed 
at  nine  mills  and  the  necessary  remainder  derived  from  other 
suggested  sources.  It  could  easily  have  been  done,  and  if 
done,  would  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  rem- 
edies stressed  by  him  as  well  as  in  this  paper. 

Next  let  me  beg — implore  you,  to  study,  not  read,  the  very 
remarkable  and  excellent  "Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation"  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1921.  This  report  is  the  work  of  a  legislative  commission 
composed  of  Senators  J.  H.  Marion,  Neils  Christensen,  George 
K.  Laney  and  Representatives  Jos.  A.  Berry,  L.  D.  Lide,  J. 
B.  Atkinson  and  E.  R.  Buckingham.  The  general  impression 
is  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  the  preparation  was  in  the 
hands  of  Senator  Marion,  of  Chester.  The  report  is  embrac- 
ed in  178  printed  pages,  every  one  worthy  of  study,  and  the  sur- 
est way  to  get  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  understand  the 
tax  problem  of  this  State  is  for  them  actually  to  study  this  re- 
port.   If  all  will  not  read  it,  then  let  a  thousand  do  so  and  tell 
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the  next  thousand  what  the  record  shows  and  so  continue  the 
spread  of  the  facts  because  after  all  is  said  our  people  will  do 
the  right  thing  if  they  know  the  facts. 

Business,  Not  Politics 

Then  let  me  recommend  the  report  of  Griffenhagen  and  Asso- 
ciates, expert  accountants,  who  made  a  most  exhaustive  and 
worthwhile  study  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State.  They 
have  submitted  a  valuable  section  on  "Taxation  and  Revenue". 
In  the  main  it  is  along  similar  lines  to  the  Marion  report,  but 
it  is  more  theoretical  and  does  not  show  the  familiarity  with 
our  actual  conditions  that  might  be  desired. 

Finally  get  and  use  the  reports  of  the  Tax  Commission.  They 
record  facts  and  cover  practical  suggestions. 

Politics  and  taxation  ought  never  be  allowed  to  mix  or  try 
to  mix. 

Before  leaving  the  Tax  Commission  this  point  is  worth  re- 
membering. 

Every  phase  of  taxation  should  be  kept  out  of  politics.  With 
us  the  auditors  are  the  representatives  of  the  taxing  authority 
and  they  should  be  appointed,  preferably  by  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  actual  capacity  and  regardless  of  vote  get- 
ting ability.  Competent  men  should  be  selected  and  they  are 
often  unadapted  to  vote  getting.  A  fundamental  error  is  to 
have  the  auditor  responsible  to  the  voters.  He  should  be  se- 
lected entirely  upon  merit,  efficiency  and  the  capacity  to  treat 
all  fairly  and  squarely.  Take  all  of  the  tax  officers  out  of 
elective  methods  of  selection.  Further  I  think  the  Tax  Com- 
mission or  the  Governor  should  make  such  appointments,  re- 
gardless of  the  primary  or  other  elective  methods  of  selection. 

I  think  the  Tax  Commission,  the  auditors,  the  reviewing 
board  and  others  connected  with  this  important  work  should  be 
so  well  paid  that  the  very  best  ability  can  be  had  and  that  the 
tenure  should  be  so  long  and  so  certain  that  the  work  would  be 
the  uppermost  thought  without  the  worry  of  re-election  or  re- 
appointment. 

There  is  so  much  that  might  be  said  about  other  sources  of 
taxation  than  "visible  property"  that  it  is  difficult  to  present 
in  such  a  paper  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  and  that 
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perhaps  ought  to  be  discussed,  but  there  is  no  merit  in  com- 
plaining that  ninety  per  cent  of  our  total  tax  revenue  comes 
from  the  property  tax  and  not  at  least  try  to  show  how  the 
remedy  is  to  be  provided.  It  can  be  found.  It  has  been  used 
in  every  other  state  in  the  Union.  Governor  Cooper  says  it 
should  be  done  by  providing  "for  a  tax  on  incomes,  gifts  and 
inheritances,  an  increase  of  business  and  privilege  licenses  and 
a  consumption  tax  on  gasoline,  tobacco,  soft  drinks,  etc."  These 
would  unquestionably  raise  additional  millions  if  applied  and 
enforced. 

At  much  length  the  Marion-Christensen  report  considers, 
but  does  not  recommend,  except  in  part: 

1st.  Revaluation  of  property,  as  was  done  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

2nd.     The  income  tax. 

3rd.     The  occupation  or  business  license  tax. 

4th.     The  increased  taxation  of  corporations. 

5th.     The  inheritance  tax. 

6th.     Excise  tax  on  consumption,  gasoline,  etc. 

The   Griffenhagan   report   recommends: 

1st.     An  income  tax. 

2nd.     An  inheritance  tax. 

3rd.     Revision  of  the  property  tax  law. 

The  Tax  Commission  says :  "This  is  the  time  when  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  should  be  found,  and  if  you  should 
adopt  an  inheritance  tax  law  and  an  occupation  tax  law,  some 
slightly  larger  revenue  might  be  raised  upon  the  same  during 
the  first  year  of  their  administration,  but  the  second  and  suc- 
cessive years  we  believe  would  result  in  bringing  into  the  State 
Treasury  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually." 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  recommended  for  passage,  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Governor  Cooper : 

1st.  An  inheritance  tax. 

2nd.  A  tax  on  occupation. 

3rd.  An  income  tax. 

4th.  A  tax  on  all  petroleum  oils,  gasoline  and  kerosene. 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  proposed  tax 
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on  inheritances  and  that  on  gasoline  and  other  oils.  With  a 
better  understanding  of  the  proposition  the  inheritance  tax 
bill  can  and  ought  to  become  a  law,  with  modifications.  It  will 
add  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year  to  the  State's 
revenues,  and  this  source  will  gradully  increase.  The  tax  on 
petroleum  oils  should  also  pass  and  become  the  law.  In  this 
State  the  sales  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  in  1919  amounted  to 
over  forty-nine  million  gallons.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  tax 
of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  all  kerosene  oil,  lubricating  oils  as  well 
as  gasoline.  My  view  is  that  the  start  ought  to  be  made  on 
gasoline  alone. 

The  Process  of  Painless  Extraction 

In  North  Carolina  the  one  cent  per  gallon  tax  is  imposed 
on  "all  motor  vehicle  fuel"  and  "motor  vehicles"  include  "mov- 
able engines  and  machines  operated  by  combustion  of  volatile 
liquid  fuels  and  operated  and  used  for  travel  on  the  public 
highways."  This  one  cent  per  gallon  will  raise,  in  North  Car- 
olina, $750,000.00,  it  is  estimated,  and  surely  a  similar  tax 
should  provide  half  a  million  dollars  in  this  State,  if  fully  col- 
lected. Figure  for  a  moment ;  a  high  average  travel  for  a  car 
would  be  10,000  miles  a  year.  With  a  consumption  of  one  gallon 
to  ten  miles  this  would  mean  the  use  of  a  thousand  gallons 
of  gasoline  for  twelve  months,  by  each  automobile,  or  a  total 
tax  of  $10.00  or  less  than  $1.00  the  month  under  this  tax  and 
this  payable  during  the  twelve  months.  With  98,225  automo- 
biles registered  for  1920  the  revenue  can  readily  be  estimated 
in  good  round  figures.  It  would  be  the  first  real  step  towards 
"painless  extraction"  and  how  graciously  this  might  be  ac- 
cepted in  part,  at  least,  for  the  improvement  of  the  county-to- 
county  road  system.  This  simple  and  "painless"  tax  I  think 
will  likely  be  the  first  to  be  adopted  if  confined  to  gasoline. 

Before  taking  up  the  proposed  inheritance  tax,  income,  and 
other  "strange"  taxes,  let  me  suggest  other  "painless  extrac- 
tions." These  are  real.  They  come  from  the  record  of  what 
your  Uncle  Samuel  "did  for  you"  and  other  South  Carolinians 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1920. 

To  stress  what  the  Federal  government  actually  collects,  let 
me  say  that  in  the  single  year  the  total  tax  collection  in  South 
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Carolina  amounted  to  $27,074,436.83,  or  almost  enough  millions 
to  pay  the  total  expenses  of  the  State  government  for  five 
years.  It  will  not  be  as  heavy  in  a  few  years  because  of  the 
slump  in  excess  profits,  collected  largely  from  cotton  mills. 
During  the  fiscal  year  the  income  tax  and  excess  profits — ov- 
erwhelmingly excess  profits,  amounted  to  $23,943,518.47,  and 
the  inheritance  tax  to  $195,602.26. 

It  has  within  the  last  few  days  been  announced  that  during 
March,  1921,  the  Internal  Revenue  department  for  South  Car- 
olina has  actualy  collected  over  $8,000,000 — more  than  the  total 
expense  of  our  State  government  for  an  entire  year.  The  fur- 
ther statement  is  made  that  there  has  already  been  actually  col- 
lected for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  of  this  year,  a  total  of 
$21,000,000  in  taxes.  Over  $27,000,000  paid  from  this  State 
last  year  and  even  a  large  total  for  the  present  year ! 

Now  for  the  "painless  extraction"  by  Uncle  Sam  from  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina — these  are  the  direct  figures  for  last 
year  telling  how  it  was  done;  and  giving  suggestions: 

For  documentary  stamps  used  in   South 

Carolina $420,894.00 

Stamps  on  stock  certificates 120,605.00 

Tobacco 111,000.00 

Freight  and  passenger  charges 148,775.00 

Insurance 43,971.00 

Automobiles  and  accessories 91,000.00 

Candies  (at  5  per  cent,  of  cost) 16,214.00 

Beverages  (15  per  cent  of  sale  price)  ....  511,947.00 

Soft  drinks  (  one  cent  on  each  ten  cents  304,824.00 

Jewelry 153,031.00 

Corporation  tax 373,884.00 

Theatres  and  movies  (Ic  on  each  10c)   ..  337,143.00 

In  South  Carolina  these  bits  aggregate  $5,407,580.00,  and 
added  to  this  was  the  nearly  twenty- four  million  dollars  from 
the  income  and  excess  profit  tax.  Why,  the  tax  on  candies  for 
the  entire  country  totalled  twenty-three  million  dollars  and  the 
theatre  and  moving  picture  tax,  that  we  all  pay  with  a  profit, 
amounted  to  seventy-five  million  dollars  for  the  country  and 
over  $300,000  in  this  State.  Our  fore- fathers  collected  such 
a  tax  on  amusements. 
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These  imposts  are  resplendent  with  the  ideas  for  sources. 
On  the  soft  drinks  made  and  sold  in  this  State  we  paid  the 
Federal  government  $816,000.00.  Governor  Cooper  suggest- 
ed a  tax  along  this  line  that  would  raise  half  that  amount  and 
the  bill  to  effect  this  result  was  not  even  proposed !  New  York 
collects  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  for  each  $100.00  of  principal  debt, 
or  obligation  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  or  real 
property.  This  could  easily  be  done  in  South  Carolina  on  a 
lower  basis.  Then  in  New  York  they  collect  two  cents  on  each 
share  of  stock  transferred  and  4  1-2  per  cent  franchise  tax 
on  the  entire  net  income  of  corporations  and  this  tax  alone 
raised  for  that  State  in  1919,  $31,400,000.  No  local  tax  is 
permitted  to  be  added  to  this.  But  this  line  of  suggestions 
might  be  continued  until  Dr.  Patterson  Wardlaw,  our  Pres- 
ident, called  time. 

The  Marion-Christensen- Atkinson  Committee  prefaces  its 
study  of  defects  in  our  tax  law  by  saying :  ( 1 )  That  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  not  a  pauper  colony;  (2)  that  a  State  now 
spending  approximately  two  and  a  half  times  less  than  the  av- 
erage American  commonwealth  for  State  purposes  is  probably 
doing  less  for  its  people  through  Governmental  agencies  than 
they  are  entitled  to;  (3)  that  there  is  insistent  demand  for  in- 
creased State  revenues;  (4)  that  this  demand  cannot  to  any 
appreciable  extent  be  attributed  to  extravagencies  in  appropri- 
ation or  to  inefficiency  in  administration;  (5)  that  public  rev- 
enues for  both  State  and  local  purposes  are  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  the  general  property  tax ;  (6)  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  taxation  an  increase  of  revenue  means  simply 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  property;  (7)  that 
if  the  present  general  property  tax  rate  in  South  Carolina  is 
already  excessively,  or  even  sufficiently  high,  the  tax  rate  sys- 
tem of  South  Carolina  as  now  administered  stands  condemned 
under  the  first  count  upon  which  any  tax  system  must  be 

tried that  of  failure  to  produce  adequate  revenue;  and   (8) 

that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  an  examination 
and  study  of  the  tax  system  of  the  State. 

The  Griff enhagen  expert  report  has  these  terse  comments  on 

our  property  tax  system.  I  am  quoting  only  occasional  extracts : 

"The  General  Property   Tax  in   Operation:     The    general 

property  tax,  as  an  important  source  of  revenue,  and  in  the 
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form  in  which  it  is  operative  in  South  Carolina,  meets  with 
universal  criticism  on  the  part  of  students  of  taxation,  taxpay- 
ers, tax  commissions,  and  tax  officials  in  general.  It  is  an 
old  tax  with  a  venerable  history  of  inadequacy,  inequity,  dis- 
honesty, and  faulty  administration.  In  Europe,  where  it  first 
originated,  it  was  long  ago  abandoned.  In  recent  years  many 
American  States  have  also  abandoned  it,  either  wholly,  or  as 
an  important  source  of  revenue,  after  repeated  attempts  to  re- 
form it  had  proved  unsuccessful.  There  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  constitutional  provis- 
ion whereby  all  property  in  South  Carolina  must  be  taxed  at 
a  uniform  rate.  Superficially,  consideration  of  justice  and 
equity  appear  to  demand  such  a  limitation  of  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Legislature.  In  practice  the  chief  defects  of  the  tax  as 
it  operates  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  other  States  where  there 
are  similar  constitutional  limitations,  arise  out  of  this  consti- 
tutional provision." 

"There  is  not  only  lack  of  uniformity  at  present  between 
assessments  in  the  various  districts  of  South  Carolina,  but  there 
is  an  extreme  lack  of  uniformity  between  the  assessments  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  property  within  each  district.  Certain  kinds 
of  property,  because  they  are  tangible  and  visible,  and  because 
their  approximate  value  is  generally  known,  can  not  as  readily 
escape  valuation  at  something  approaching  their  true  market 
value  as  other  property  not  so  open  to  inspection.  Real 
estate,  lands  and  buildings  are  most  subject  normally  to  full 
assessment." 

"The  Failure  is  Nearly  Complete' 

"In  the  case  of  intangible  personal  property,  the  failure  of 
assessment  is  everywhere  much  more  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  tangible  property.  In  South  Carolina  the  failure  is  nearly 
complete." 


"This  failure  of  the  property  tax  to  reach  intangibles  is  not 
peculiar  to  South  Carolina,  although  it  is  apparently  more 
marked  here  than  in  other  states.  The  progress  in  industry  and 
commerce,  and  the  development  of  corporate  enterprises,  have 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  in  which  wealth 
of  individuals  on  the  average  consists  of  such  intangibles  as 
stocks,    bonds,    mortgages,    patent    rights,    copyrights,    money 
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and  bills  receivable.  The  failure  of  the  tax  in  South  Carolina  to 
reach  money  and  credits  is  explained  by  the  Tax  Commission 
in  the  report  cited  above,  as  due  to  the  fear  that  its  taxation 
would  drive  capital  from  the  State.  This  is  a  justifiable  fear, 
but  even  if  it  were  absent,  and  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
collect  the  tax,  the  result  would  prove  disappointing.  Intangi- 
bles, because  they  are  intangibles,  are  bound  to  escape  taxation. 
They  can  be  so  readily  concealed,  it  is  diflficult  to  trace  their 
ownership.  It  is  so  easy  to  transfer  such  property  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  most  modern  of  taxes,  intangible 
property,  including  not  only  money  and  credits,  but  documen- 
tary evidences  of  rights  to  property  or  income  in  all  of  its  forms 
would  largely  escape  taxation." 


"Even  if  the  general  property  tax  could  be  properly  assess- 
ed, it  would  still  be  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  proper 
basis  for  taxation  is  according  to  ability  to  pay.  Although  the 
amount  of  property  possessed  is  one  index  of  ability  to  pay,  it 
is  not  by  itself  a  satisfactory  index.  One  man  may  be  gaining 
a  great  income  although  he  owns  the  same  amount  of  property 
as  another  man  who  earns  but  a  bare  pittance.  The  farmer 
whose  cotton  crop  is  destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil  pays  as 
much  tax  under  the  present  system  as  the  farmer  who  is  har- 
vesting a  bumper  crop.  The  professional  man,  or  the  super- 
intendent of  a  factory,  who  needs  no  plant  or  equipment  to 
gain  a  substantial  income,  escapes  taxation,  whereas  the  mer- 
chant who  has  small  sales  from  a  large  stock,  is  subject  to 
heavy  tax.  The  man  who  invests  his  surplus  income  in  tan- 
gible property  is  subject  to  taxation.  The  less  desirable  citizen 
who  spends  all  his  income  as  quickly  as  he  earns  it,  wholly  es- 
capes his  share  of  taxation." 

"Even  if  property  were  a  good  index  to  tax-paying  ability, 
a  citizen's  personal  liability  to  contribute  to  the  government 
under  which  he  is  domiciled  should  be  measured  in  principle 
by  his  net  property,  the  excess  of  his  gross  property  over  his 
liabilities  thereon,  rather  than  by  his  gross  property.  If  a  man 
holds  title  to  a  house  valued  at  $10,000  on  which  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $8,000,  he  should  pay  taxes  only  on  his  equity  of 
$2,000,  especially   if  under  the  tax  law  the  mortgage-holder 
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must  pay  taxes  on  the  mortgage  as  $8,000  of  property." 

"South  CaroHna  relies  too  much  on  the  general  property  tax, 
to  the  neglect  of  other  suitable  sources  of  revenue.  As  the 
budget  of  the  State  increases,  the  tax  rate  on  property  is  forced 
up  higher  until  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  destructive.  More- 
over, the  inequality  of  a  tax  is  not  serious  unless  the  tax  is 
heavy,  but  the  evil  of  an  unequal  tax  increases  in  approximate- 
ly geometric  ratio  with  each  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tax," 

"The  State"  a  few  days  ago  had  an  editorial  commenting 
on  the  $136,000,000  appropriation  bill  adopted  by  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mark  this ;  the  state  levy  on  property  in  New  York  for  State 
purposes  in  1919  was  one  mill  and  six  one-hundredths.  In 
South  Carolina  it  was  twelve  mills — more  than  ten  times  as 
much  on  property — that's  the  point,  always  remember  that. 
Money  and  intangible  personal  property  generally  are  exempt 
from  taxation  in  New  York,  irrespective  of  the  character  of 
their  ownership.  Only  personal  property  of  a  tangible  na- 
ture, such  as  stocks  of  goods,  furniture,  live  stock  and  the 
like  now  remain  taxable  in  the  State  that  annually  spend  $136,- 
00,000.  Most  of  the  revenue  comes  through  "painless  ex- 
tractions," so  to  speak. 

Much  is  expected  by  a  revaluation  of  property,  by  increased 
assessments  and  such  plans.  This  sounds  very  good,  but  with- 
out other  means  of  raising  revenues  the  burden  will  remain  on 
the  real  estate.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  lands  are  ap- 
praised at  market  value  or  42  per  cent  of  value  or  half  that, 
if  the  real  estate  and  property  is  to  pay  90  per  cent  of  all 
taxes.  Wherein  is  the  difference  as  to  the  actual  burden  ?  The 
remedy  is  in  providing  other  sane  methods  of  raising  the 
necessary  dollars  to  relieve  the  property  tax.  Get  all  the  prop- 
erty on  the  books,  re-value,  catch  the  tax  dodger,  but  find 
something  other  than  property  to  tax.  Added  tax  burdens  on 
property,  whether  on  one  valuation  or  another  are  likely  to 
accentuate  the  drift  of  investments  to  non-taxable  state,  coun- 
ty and  city  bonds  and  securities  whether  issued  in  this  or 
some  other  State.  This  is  to  be  an  increasing  factor  to  be 
considered,  because  already  tax-exempt  bonds  are  to  be  had 
that  net  6  per  cent,  and  even  more,  to  the  investor,  without 
worry  or  cost  as  to  any  element  of  taxation,  whether  Federal, 
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State,  or  municipal.  The  investor  or  land  owner  will  after 
awhile  figure  the  comparative  net  income  and  values  are  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  dividends,  cash  returns  and  demand.  It 
is  time  to  think  that  some  day  soon  fond  parents  will  be  singing 
a  new  song  entitled,  "I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  an  over-bur- 
dened tax-payer." 

The  proposed  100  per  cent  valuation  idea  has  its  objections. 
Limitations  of  taxation  should  be  imposed  as  was  done  in  the 
noteworthy  revaluation  accomplished  in  North  Carolina,  but 
there  many  other  sources  of  taxation  were  simultaneously  de- 
veloped. The  taxable  values  there  were  raised  from  $1,099,120,- 
389.00  to  $3,158,480,072.00  or  practically  trebled.  The  first 
year  the  state  and  county  levy  was  reduced  from  14  1-2  mills 
to  4.98  mills.  Now  the  State  property  tax — exclusive  of  the 
school  and  pension  tax  has  been  removed  and  for  1921  no  direct 
state  tax  on  property  is  levied — all  comes  from  inheritance 
taxes,  licenses,  an  occupation  tax  and  other  sources.  The  coun- 
ties levy  a  property  tax. 

Re-valuation  Not  the  Cure-All 

The  Marion-Christensen  legislative  report  has  these  two 
summarized  paragraphs,  on  this  phase  of  the  problem: 

"The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral property  tax,  at  a  uniform  rate,  is  that  when  all  prop- 
erty is  valued  and  taxed  at  its  full  value  in  money,  the  rate 
will  be  so  low  that  all  classes  of  property  can  afford  to  bear  it 
and  there  will  be  no  sufficient  inducement  and  certainly  no 
moral  justification  for  evasion  by  the  owner  of  intangible 
property. 

"It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  amount 
of  intangible  or  invisible  property  not  on  the  tax  books  in  South 
Carolina  today  is  owned  by  residents  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
Can  this  wealth,  which  mounts  up  to  the  hundred  millions,  and 
the  absence  of  which  from  the  tax  rolls  makes  of  the  law  a 
mockery  and  demoralizes  its  whole  administration,  be  put  upon 
the  tax  books  and  kept  there  at  a  tax  rate  of  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  per  cent?  That  is  the  rate  which  would  have  to 
apply  if  the  taxable  property  of  South  Carolina  were  revalued 
upon  the  North  Carolina  basis  or  even  if  South  Carolina  suc- 
ceeded in  bettering  the  North  Carolina  record  by  quadrupling 
the  present  taxable  values." 
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"Let  us  suppose  that  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  we 
put  one  hundred  million  dollars  or  more  in  notes,  mortgages, 
bonds  and  stocks  on  the  tax  books.  A  fair  estimate  would  be 
that  the  average  annual  return  upon  this  property  would  not 
exceed  5  per  cent.  But  assume  that  the  average  return  is  6 
per  cent.  Then  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  1^  per  cent  upon 
this  property  would  be  equivalent  to  taking  25  per  cent  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  income,  and  a  rate  of  2  per  cent  to  taking  ZZ  per 
per  cent  or  one-third  of  the  income.  Out  of  the  six  dollars 
on  the  hundred  received  by  the  owner  of  the  security  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  government  $1.50  or  $2.00  in  taxes.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  ought  to,  but  of  whether  he  will. 
He  doesn't  have  to.  He  can  hide  his  bonds,  or  he  can  call  in 
his  mortgage  loans  and  put  his  money  where  the  moth  may 
corrupt,  but  where  the  tax-gatherer  cannot  break  through  nor 
levy  tribute.  All  students  of  taxation  and  practical  admin- 
istrations of  the  general  property  tax  agree,  and  the  experience 
of  all  the  American  States  and  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
tends  to  show,  that  intangible  property  cannot  be  kept  upon 
the  tax  books  when  the  tax  rate  takes  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  income — the  Biblical  tithe — which  on  a  6  per  cent  in- 
vestment means  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  6  mills.  H  that  is  true, 
revaluation  in  South  Carolina  holds  out  no  prospect  of  putting 
interest-bearing  securities  upon  the  tax  books  and  keeping 
them  there.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  case.  Suppose  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  of  bank  deposits  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  put  on  the  tax  books  and  subjected  to  an  ad  valorem 
tax  rate  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  What  would  become 
of  the  savings  deposits  bearing  three  and  four  per  cent  inter- 
est? But  of  more  serious  concern  still,  what  would  become  of 
tTie  balance  in  bank  subject  to  check?  It  would  seem  to  re- 
quire no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  "money  in  the  bank" 
would  no  longer  be  fashionable  and  that  the  family  stocking 
or  the  hole  in  the  hearth  of  other  days  would  again  be  brought 
into  requisition.  Either  that,  or  the  banks  would  have  to  pay 
the  taxes  on  all  deposits,  and  struggle  diligently  to  make  the 
borrowers  pay  the  freight.  That  would  mean  higher  interest 
rates  and  the  shifting  of  a  tax  to  the  class  perhaps  least  able 
to  stand  it. 
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"If,  therefore,  after  revaluation  of  all  property  in  the  State 
at  its  full  value  as  the  law  requires,  the  tax  rate  would  still 
be  higher  than  the  intangible  wealth  of  the  State  could  or  would 
be,  leaving  us  in  that  regard  practically  where  we  are  today, 
the  advisibility  of  following  the  example  of  North  Carolina 
seems  open  to  serious  question.  Wherein  lies  the  root  of  the 
trouble?  Revaluation  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar  represents  all 
that  perfect  administration  could  do.  If  that  cannot  put  in- 
tangible property  on  the  tax  books  and  keep  it  there,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  theory 
or  basic  principle  of  the  ad  valorem  taxation  of  all  property  at 
the  uniform  rate.  If  that  principle  is  wrong  then  it  would  be 
folly  to  recommend  the  revaluation  of  all  property  at  its  true 
value  in  money  before  that  wrong  is  rectified.  Such  course 
could  only  lead  to  a  harvest  of  political  upheaval,  with  the  State 
worse  off  in  the  end,  or  certainly  in  no  better  condition  than 
it  is  today." 

Before  leaving  this  topic  let  me  quote  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  experts,  composed  of  such  authorities  as 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  N.  P.  Hanger,  Frederick  N.  Judson, 
Oscar  Leser,  and  others,  who  say : 

"That  the  general  property  tax   system  has  broken  down. 

"That  it  has  not  been  more  successful  under  strict  adminis- 
tration than  where  the  administration  is  lax ; 

"That  in  the  States  where  its  administration  has  been  the  most 
stringent,  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  and  legislation  is 
not  towards  still  more  stringent  administration,  but  towards  a 
modification  of  the  system; 

"That  the  same  tendency  is  evident  in  the  States  where  the 
administration  has  been  more  lax ; 

"That  the  States  which  have  modified  or  abandoned  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  show  no  intention  of  returning  to  it ; 

"That  in  the  States,  where  the  general  property  tax  is  re- 
quired by  constitutional  provision,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  such  provisions. 

"We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  failure  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  theory; 

"That  even  measurably  fair  and  effective  administration  is 
unattainable;  and  that  all  attempts  to  strengthen  such  admin- 
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istration  serve  simply  to  accentuate  and  to  prolong  the  inequal- 
ities and  unjust  operation  of  the  system." 

The  Income  Tax  Suggestion 

The  income  tax  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  people. 
It  is  argued  that  it  derives  the  money  from  those  best  able  to 
pay.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  enact  the 
proposed  income  tax  law  in  this  State  at  this  time.  It  would 
merely,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  imposing  an  additional 
burden  on  the  property  holders,  as  the  plan  is  now  framed. 
Take  for  instance  the  farmer  or  land  owner  whose  taxable 
fncome  is  derived  from  direct  or  indirect  rents — money  or 
cotton,  he  would  pay  the  proposed  income  tax  and  in  addition 
an  already  heavy  State  tax  on  the  land  or  property  owned 
besides  the  Federal  income  tax.  Governor  Cooper  favors  an 
income  tax,  so  do  the  Griffenhagen  experts  and  many  others. 

It  is  a  usual  and  generally  accepted  tax,  because  it  is  thought 
to  come  from  those  best  able  to  pay.  It  is  quite  the  vogue,  but 
it  ought  to  be  omitted  in  this  State,  for  the  present,  in  my  opin- 
ion, unless  it  specifically  exempts  from  an  income  tax,  revenue 
derived  from  property  that  is  already  bearing  its  full  share  of 
taxation,  under  existing  laws. 

Further,  just  at  present,  the  proposed  income  tax  statute  had 
better  be  side-tracked: 

First,  because  it  is  an  unpopular  tax,  although  based  on  the 
correct  theory  that  it  is  imposed  on  those  able  to  pay. 

Second,  because  the  bulk  of  our  income  comes  from  sources 
already  taxed  under  our  system. 

Third,  because  the  previous  venture  was  a  gigantic  failure 
in  this  State. 

Fourth,  because  the  whole  plan  seems  to  be  based  on  bor- 
rowing the  data  from  the  Federal  Government  and  using  such 
returns. 

Fifth,  because  the  Federal  Government  has  not  given  this 
information  and  in  fact  has  repeatedly  declined  so  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  corporation  incomes.  It  may  do  so  by  reciprocal 
legislation.     This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Sixth,  because  I  think  it  will  encourage  folks  to  invest  their 
funds  in  non-taxable  bonds  and  outside  investments  instead 
of  helping  develop  and  up-build  the   State,  by  investing  in 
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income-bearing  real  estate,  farms,  industrial  enterprises,  or 
"other  visible  property." 

Seventh,  because  there  are  so  many  other  and  more  available 
and  enforceable  sources  of  additional  revenue  in  this  State. 

But  why  continue?  The  tax  experts  say  the  income  tax  is 
right  and  best.     The  Griffenhagen  report  gives  this  view: 

"In  principle  the  income  tax  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
taxes.  It  is  based  on  the  best  index  of  tax-paying  ability ;  its 
amount  is  certain;  it  is  collected  directly  from  the  person 
whom  it  is  intended  to  subject  to  taxation,  and  consequently  the 
Treasury  receives  all  of  the  tax;  it  is  elastic;  by  a  variation 
of  the  rate  of  taxation  the  desired  change  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  receipts  can  be  immediately  procured  with  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  estimate.  If  evasion  can  be  kept  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  if  the  tax  can  be  collected  without  expensive  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  without  unduly  inquisitorial  meth- 
ods on  the  part  of  the  collector,  there  is  nothing  of  weight  which 
can  be  said  against  the  tax." 

"The  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  policy 
of  income  taxation,  and  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  State 
tax  authorities  to  the  extent  of  supplying  them  with  the  data 
as  to  personal  incomes  upon  which  the  Federal  government 
bases  its  own  tax,  remove  all  of  the  administrative  difficulties 
which  otherwise  make  the  tax  objectionable,  and  make  it  the 
simplest,  surest  and  least  expensive  method  available  for  a  state 
government  to  secure  revenue." 

Then  as  to  the  details  the  Griffenhagen  report  says : 

"That  the  income  returns,  as  made  by  the  tax  payers  to 
the  United  States  government  be  used  as  the  basis  of  taxation, 
and  that  there  be  no  attempt  to  develop  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  income." 

This  is  a  pretty  how-do-you-do,  but  it  is  the  idea  as  under- 
stood by  the  advocates  of  an  income  tax  for  the  State.  The 
Federal  income  tax  law  counts  as  income  rents  from  the  lands 
already  paying  the  vast  burden  of  taxation  in  this  State. 

Continuing,  the  report  suggests: 

"The  amount  of  the  total  income  of  corporations  operating 
both  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  government."  Again,  the  same  unfortunate  idea. 
The  Griffenhagen  report  has  this  further  suggestion:     In  sub- 


stance  that  South  CaroHna  decUne  to  grant  any  further  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  on  honds  that  may  hereafter  be  issued 
in  this  State.  Exemption  should  not  be  granted  on  interest  or 
obHgations  of  South  Carolina  and  any  political  sub-division 
thereof,  or  at  least  should  be  applied  only  to  bonds  issued  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  law. 

With  millions  and  millions  of  non-taxable  State  bonds  is- 
sued by  other  states,  by  counties  and  cities  in  other  states  and 
that  exemption  recognized  by  the  Federal  income  tax  laws,  and 
the  Federal  returns  are  to  be  copied  by  South  Carolina,  where- 
in is  the  virtue  of  handicapping  the  sale  of  our  own  securities 
in  our  own  State  when  so  many  other  tax  exempt  securities, 
as  to  interest,  are  so  freely  offered? 

Briefly  summarized  the  income  tax  plan  as  suggested  by 
its  advocates  in  this  State  is : 

That  the  income  returns  as  used  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, with  certain  modifications,  which  will  simplify  the 
manner  of  making  returns,  be  employed  as  the  basis  for  the 
State. 

That  the  following  exemptions  be  allowed,  to  wit:  $1,000.00 
for  a  single  person,  $2,000  for  a  married  person  or  for  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  $200.00  additional  for  each  dependent. 

The  adoption  of  a  graduated  tax  on  personal  incomes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  On  net  income  over  the  amount  of  exemption  up  to 
$3,000 — one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

(b)  On  excess  of  taxable  net  income  over  $3,000,  and  up 
to  $5,000 — one  per  cent. 

(c)  On  excess  of  taxable  net  income  over  $5,000;  and  up 
to  $10,000— two  per  cent. 

(d)  On  excess  of  taxable  net  income  over  $10,000  and  up 
to  $50,000— three  per  cent. 

(e)  On  excess  of  taxable  net  income  over  $50,000 — four 
per  cent. 

That  a  moderate  tax  of  three  per  cent  be  imposed  on  such 
proportion  of  the  entire  net  income  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic corporations  as  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  their  busi- 
ness transacted  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  ("this  in- 
formation can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment")  it  is  claimed. 
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A  Sick  ''Golden  Goose.'' 

The  Marion-Christensen-Laney-Buckingham  report  indicates 
that  this  State  paid  the  Federal  government  for  1916  only 
$77,198.00  for  personal  income  taxes  and  in  1917  the  sum 
of  $1,713,000.  The  large  incomes  then  and  since  came  large- 
ly from  the  same  source  as  the  excess  profits,  the  cotton  mills. 
This  golden  goose  is  now  perhaps  in  a  little  cemetery.  The  day 
of  normal  profits  is  at  hand. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  committee  on  the  in- 
come tax  proposal: 

"Suppose  a  general  income  tax  law  should  be  enacted  pro- 
posing to  tax  at  reasonable  rates  incomes  from  all  sources.    All 
tax  experts  agree  that  this  is  the  only  proper  and  sound  form 
of  income  tax.    Then  the  earned  income  could  be  reached,  but 
the  income  from  all  classes  of  property  would  also  be  taxed. 
The  serious  question  here  is,  will  the  taxpayers  of  the  State, 
who  are  now  paying  excessively  high  rates  upon  property,  be 
prepared  to  give  such  law  the  public  approval  and  support  that 
are  essential  to  its  successful  administration?     Is  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  system  of  property  taxation  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  inauguration  and  successful  administration  of  a  gen- 
eral income  tax  law?    That  an  income  tax  law,  attempting  to 
discover  and  tax  the  income  from  intangible  property,  which, 
under  the  fundamental  law  is  required  to  be  taxed  at  a  uniform 
ad  valorem  rate  with  all  other  property,  could  only  result  in 
failure,  would  seem  to  require  no  argument.     That  a  general 
income  tax,  proposing  to  tax  incomes  from  all  property,  which 
would  include  intangibles,  should  not  now  be  enacted,  would 
seem  almost  equally  evident,  for  the  reasons,  (1)  that  it  would 
be  a  dead  letter  as  to  the  income  from  intangible  property ;  (2) 
that  to  the  extent  that  it  failed  to  reach  the  owner  of  intangi- 
ble property,  it  would  accentuate  rather  than  cure  the  present 
inequalities  in  the  administration  of  the  property  tax;  and  (3) 
that  until  the  property  tax  can  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  law  and  put  upon  a  basis  that  will  command  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  a  law  proposing  to  tax  incomes  from  property, 
in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  tax,  would  fail  to  command  the 
public  approval  essential  to  its  success." 

After  reviewing  the  difficulties  of  the  North  Carolina  en- 
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forcement  the  legislative  report  goes  on  to  say : 

"In  view  of  the  practical  consideration,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  revenues  which  would  be  derived  from  such  limited 
income  tax  would  justify  the  expense  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery required  to  enforce  it,  and  of  the  doubtful  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  tax  earned  incomes  when  unearned  incomes  from 
intangibles  can  not  be  reached  under  the  present  system,  the 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  this  time  to  pass  and  enforce  an  income  tax  law  limited  to  the 
earned  income. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  law,  as  a  possible  method  of  relief  from  the  evils  of  the 
general  property  tax,  are: 

(1)  That  the  basic  principle  of  the  personal  income  tax 
is  sound  and  that  the  income  tax  is  an  essential  part  of  any  well 
balanced  system  of  State  taxation;  (2)  that  its  place  in  the 
system  of  taxation  for  South  Carolina  is  as  a  supplement  to 
a  properly  classified  property  tax;  (3)  that  it  should  be  used 
as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  State  revenues,  so  as  to  leave 
the  taxation  of  property  largely  to  counties  and  the  other  local 
taxing  districts;  (4)  that  the  constitutional  provisions  requiring 
taxation  on  all  property  at  a  uniform  rate  afifect  the  application 
of  a  general  income  tax  law  to  an  extent  that  makes  it  expe- 
dient to  enact  and  to  attempt  to  administer  the  income  tax  as 
a  part  of  the  State's  system  of  taxation  at  this  time." 

In  fairness  to  the  advocates  of  the  income  tax  it  is  to  be  said 
that  our  legislative  committee  is  understood  to  have  modified 
its  view  and  favored  the  "mild"  income  tax  proposition  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  closing  the  paragraph  on  income  tax,  the  point  I 
wish  to  stress  is  that  the  South  Carolina  proposition  is  to  use 
the  Federal  returns  as  the  basis,  taxing  income  from  all  lands 
and  other  real  estate  as  well  as  other  sources  of  income. 

Note  this  contrast  and  essential  difference  from  the  North 
Carolina  Statute  and  the  simplicity  of  their  law  which  I  quote : 

"The  tax-payer  shall  list  his  income  for  the  year  ending 
January  1st,  1921,  from  any  and  all  sources,  from  salaries,  fees, 
trades  and  professions  in  excess  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
unmarried  persons  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  married  per- 
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sons  and  widows  and  widowers  having  minor  child  or  children. 
The  blanks  for  listing  taxes  shall  contain  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Was  your  gross  income  from  salaries,  fees,  trades,  pro- 
fessions and  property  not  taxed,  and  all  of  them,  for  the  year 
ending  January  1st,  1921,  in  excess  of  $1,000,  if  unmarried, 
or  $1,500  if  married,  or  widow  or  widower  with  minor  child  or 
children  ? 

2.  If  so  what  what  was  the  amount  of  said  excess? 

Income  from  property  otherwise  taxed  is  specifically  ex- 
empt. They  tax  incomes  from  salaries,  fees,  trades  and  pro- 
fessions only. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  November  1920,  which  clarified  this 
proviso  of  the  authority  for  an  income  tax  law  "that  no  income 
shall  be  taxed  when  the  property  from  which  the  income  is 
derived  is  taxed."  The  amendment  also  provides  that  "net 
incomes  are  taxed."  We  could  do  the  same  or  wait  until  we 
do  so  before  taxing  incomes.  The  constitution  of  South  Caro- 
lina simply  provides  that  "the  General  Assembly  may  provide 
for  a  graduated  tax  en  incomes."  The  North  Carolina  consti- 
tution is  detailed  and  limiting  as  to  the  income  tax. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long,  but  there  are  many  phases 
of  the  problem  that  I  would  like  to  present,  but  I  wish  hurriedly 
to  discuss  other  general  proposals. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Idea. 

The  inheritance  tax  law  ought  to  be  started  on  large  exemp- 
tions and  low  percentages  of  taxation.  That  will  popularize 
the  plan.  The  Federal  government  takes  no  tax  notice  of  an 
inheritance  until  the  $50,000  exemption  is  reached.  In  North 
Carolina  the  exemptions  are  somewhat  like  those  in  the  pending 
bill  in  this  State  that  has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  before 
the  Senate. 

The  law  is  necessarily  detailed  but  there  are  a  few  central 
features  that  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  South  Carolina  bill : 

When  the  inheritance  passes  to  the  husband,  wife,  child, 
grandchildren,  father  or  mother,  the  proposed  tax  is: 

Up  to  and  including  $20,000  over  exemptions — one  per  cent. 
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From  $20,000  to  $40,000  over  exemptions— two  per  cent. 

From  $40,000  and  not  over  $80,000— three  per  cent, 
and  so  on  up  to  six  per  cent. 

The  exemptions  are: 

Legacies  to  husband  or  wife  are  exempt  up  to  $10,000. 

Legacies  to  minor  children  are  exempt  for  each  up  to  $7,500. 

Legacies  passing  to  adult  children,  or  father  or  mother,  are 
each  exempt  up  to  $5,000.  Where  the  relationship  is  more  re- 
mote the  exemptions  are  smaller  until  they  reach  the  $500.00 
minimum  exemption. 

Under  the  North  Carolina  statute  the  exemptions  are  less, 
that  is,  the  adult  child  has  an  exemption  of  only  $2,000,  while 
under  our  proposed  law  it  is  $5,000,  but  their  percentage  of 
taxation  is  lower.  In  North  Carolina  the  one  per  cent  covers 
up  to  $25,000  above  the  exemption  while  under  our  bill  it  is 
up  to  the  first  $20,000.  In  North  Carolina  the  three  per  cent 
applies  between  $100,000  and  up  to  $250,000,  and  under  our 
bill  the  three  per  cent  is  on  legacies  between  $40,000  and  $80,- 
000  for  the  same  class  of  beneficiaries.  The  inheritance  tax  law 
proposed  is  similar  to  that  of  most  states  and  provides  for  ap- 
peals, but  there  are  sections  that  may  be  liable  to  objection. 
For  illustration,  if  the  Tax  Commission  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  return  an  appraiser  may  be  appointed  who  is  to  list  and  ap- 
praise the  property.  Then  Section  13  has  this  clause:  "Said 
tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  decendent's  death.  Such  value  shall  be 
determined  by  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  and  noti- 
fied by  it  to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  tax  is  payable, 
and  such  determination  shall  be  final  unless  the  values  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  reduced  by  procedings."  Provision  is  made  for 
the  selection  of  one  or  more  disinterested  appraisers  in  case 
these  findings  are  objectionable.  The  appointed  appraisers,  three, 
when  selected  by  the  Probate  Judge,  or,  one  with  the  consent 
of  the  Tax  Commission,  "who  being  sworn  shall  appraise  such 
property  at  its  actual  market  value"  and  such  a  report  shall  be 
final.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  allowed  "upon  mat- 
ters of  law."  Provision  is  elsewhere  made  for  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  any  one  "aggrieved  by  the  assessment  of  any 
tax,"  but  the  extreme  disinclination  to  interfere  with  tax  fig- 
ures, by  the  court,  is  proverbial. 
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The  Tax  Commission  is  on  record  as  holding  that  all  lands 
and  other  property  in  South  Carolina  are  now  assessed  at  42  per 
cent  of  their  "market  value."  The  inheritance  tax  can  be  made 
acceptable,  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  before  its  adop- 
tion and  made  to  harmonize  with  present  laws  and  conditions. 

The  Occupation  Tax  Feasible 

The  legislative  committee  does  not  advocate  an  occupation 
tax.    It  does  not  approve  for  these  reasons : 

"After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  business  or 
occupation  taxation  in  the  light  of  the  best  modern  opinion, 
and  of  the  experience  of  the  States  now  imposing  a  general 
schedule  of  occupation  or  privilege  taxes,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  now  depending  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  this  source  of  revenue,  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion : 

"(1)  That,  while  the  taxation  of  ordinary  business  and 
professional  occupations  as  a  privilege  is  justifiable  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  taxes  of  this  character  should  not  be  imposed  in 
an  arbitrary  or  hap-hazard  manner,  and  without  full  information 
and  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  them. 

"(2)  That,  with  the  general  ad  valor  em  property  tax  now 
in  force,  a  fair  and  just  measure  of  the  obligation  to  pay  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  certain  trades,  callings,  or  lines 
of  business  could  not  be  fixed  except  possibly  upon  the  basis 
of  net  income,  which  would  require  the  inauguration  of  admin- 
istrative machinery  that  would  not  be  warranted  by  probable  re- 
sults. 

"(3)  That  no  permanent  relief  from  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent general  property  tax  can  be  had  by  resort  to  a  State  system 
of  business  or  privilege  taxes  at  this  time." 

I  agree  entirely  with  Governor  Cooper,  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  and  many  others.  The  occupation  tax  is  fairer  for 
South  Carolina  than  an  additional  income  tax  because  it  will 
reach  many  now  securing  the  protection,  the  educational  and 
other  advantages  of  the  State  who  otherwise  pay  no  state  tax 
other  than  a  poll.  It  ought  to  be  put  ahead  of  the  income  tax, 
along  proposed  lines. 

Thousands  of  those  engaged  in  profitable  occupation  do  not 
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own  a  dollar's  worth  of  visible  property  and  to  my  mind  the 
real  problem  is  how  to  relieve  the  property  tax  of  the  present 
90  per  cent  burden,  and  the  occupation  tax  is  a  good  starter 
regardless  of  the  municipal  demands.  It  has  the  support  of 
sound  economists  and  is  easily  enforceable,  besides  being  prac- 
tical. 

At  random  here  are  extracts  from  the  near-by  North  Car- 
olina occupation  tax : 

Each  and  every  practicing  lawyer,  physician,  dentist,  and  so 
forth  down  to  the  chiropodist  must  pay  the  State  $5.00  per 
annum.  No  city  license  is  allowed,  in  this  particular  general 
class.  Phrenologists  pay  more,  $25.00;  pawnbrokers  get  off 
with  $200;  sewing  machine  agents  pay  $100  each;  feather  reno- 
vators pay  $10.00  per  county  in  which  they  operate;  fortune 
tellers  are  to  pay  $200.00  in  each  county  in  which  they  mix  for- 
tune telling  with  horse  trading,  and  so  for  pages  the  Tar-heel 
lawmakers  have  invoked  a  state  occupation  tax  that  imposes 
a  license  on  every  known  occupation  or  business.  The  flat 
charge  rather  than  the  graduated  basis  seems  preferable  there. 
In  some  cases  the  North  Carolina  law  fixes  the  State  license 
and  provides  that  the  City  license  shall  not  be  over  a  certain 
amount.  It  does  so  for  pressing  clubs  and  many  other  items. 
The  proposed  statute  for  this  State  is  based  absolutely  on  the 
income  of  the  business  or  occupation.  The  North  Carolina 
statute  appears  to  consider  the  size  of  the  community  in  which 
the  trade  is  plied,  rather  than  engage  in  translating  a  lot  of 
income  figures,  thus  making  the  law  much  simpler  and  more 
readily  accepted  and  enforced. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposed  tax  with  respect  to  business  by 
individuals,  partnership,  or  corporation  is  based  upon  net  in- 
comes and  is  more  or  less  complicated,  but  concisely  stated, 
the  gist  is  in  Section  3  of  the  proposed  law  for  South  Caro- 
lina, which  says :  "Every  individual,  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration shall  pay  annually  a  tax  or  excise,  with  respect  to  car- 
rying on  or  doing  business,  equivalent  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
entire  net  income  as  herein  defined,  over  and  above  one  thous- 
and dollars,  received  by  such  individual,  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration from  business  transacted  within  the  State  during  the  in- 
come year;  provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  tax 
be  less  than  $5.00." 
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Such  tax  shall  be  computed  on  the  net  income,  etc. 

The  whole  idea  is  a  tax  based  on  net  income  with  an  elab- 
orate return  and  not  a  flat  tax  as  is  imposed  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  the  simpler  method  works  well.  The  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  permits  "a  graduated  license  on  occupation  and 
business"  and  the  proposed  tax  on  net  income  may  be  re- 
quired unless  the  size  of  the  town  or  city  can  supply  the  defini- 
tion for  "graduated,"  which  is  reasonable. 

Governor  Cooper  in  the  Budget  report  roughly  estimated  the 
suggested  additional  revenues  from  the  proposed  new  sources 
would  approximate: — (These  figures  may  be  accepted  as  the 
best  approximations  available)  : 

State  income  tax $1,200,000 

Business  licenses 200,000 

Inheritance  tax 100,000 

Gasoline,  tobacco  and  soft  drinks 700,000 


$2,200,000 


With  the  promise  that  there  is  absolutely  no  graft  nor  even 
the  suspicion  of  waste  or  extravagence,  in  any  phase  of  our 
state  government,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  decreasing  the 
call  on  the  available  pocket  book  of  the  State  must  be  evi- 
dent. 

New  sources  are  necessary. 

My  ideas  summarized  are: 

Get  all  property  on  the  tax  books,  especially  all  escaping  vis- 
ible property.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  opportunities  in  this 
respect.    The  results  in  Columbia  are  symptomatic. 

Get  all  matters  of  taxation  out  of  politics.  Let  the  Tax  Com- 
mission appoint  the  auditors  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  abso- 
lutely remove  all  tax  officials  from  the  primaries,  but  seek  ef- 
ficiency and  character. 

Make  the  Tax  Commission  all  time  work,  pay  larger  sala- 
ries— much  larger,  and  make  the  tenure  of  office  at  least  ten 
years  to  secure  the  highest  class  of  commissioners. 

Impose  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  all  gasoline  used 
in  motor  vehicles. 

Enact  a  moderate  inheritance  tax  law,  without  too  much 
inquisition. 
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Get  money  from  those  who  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  gov- 
ernment and  own  no  propert>',  by  exacting  an  occupation  tax, 
as  well  as  on  others  for  business. 

Collect  a  tax  on  all  legal  instruments,  including  mortgages, 
before  the  record  is  made.    Make  it  a  moderate  tax. 

Provide  a  tax  on  luxuries — theatres,  moving  pictures,  soft 
drinks,  professional  baseball  and  similar  sources. 

These,  if  enforced,  will  make  an  excellent  beginning  and 
show  the  way. 

My  unsatisfactory  effort  has  been  to  point  out  certain  glar- 
ing features  of  the  tax  situation.  You,  and  every  other  thinking 
Carolinian  should  co-operate  with  Governor  Cooper  and  others 
who  are  making  the  conscientious  and  well  directed  effort  to 
provide  additional  and  tried  methods  of  securing  new  money. 
It  will  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Our  University 
Weekly  News  is  lending  intelligent  help  through  the  splendid 
work  of  Dr.  Reid  Smith.  All  should  realize  the  necessity  for 
a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  laws  to  provide  some  of 
these  new  sources  to  raise  revenue.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
General  Assembly  will,  in  time,  do  the  right  thing,  and  that  it 
will  never  intentionally  place  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
continued  development  and  growth  that  is  ahead  for  South 
Carolina. 
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